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1 PROPOSE to give some account of the principal colleges, 
boarding schools and other educational institutions con- 
ducted by Friends, from the time of the rise of the Society, about 
1647, *° tne present day. I shall treat of these institutions in the 
chronological order of their opening so far as it can be ascer- 
tained. In this account I shall attempt to include all of the most 
important educational institutions of Friends; and it should be 
observed that I use the beautiful and simple term Friends un- 
accompanied by any qualifying word, to which divisions in the 
society have sometimes given rise. All branches of the Society 
claim the name of Friends, and I prefer to accept their claim, and 
this is done with no desire to arrogate for any particular branch 
of the Society any of the credit which may be due for the influ- 
ence of any of the educational institutions named. I have ear- 
nestly endeavored to treat all impartially, and I sincerely hope 
that Friends will be satisfied with the result. When it is consid- 
ered how widely the materials for this historical account are scat- 
tered, and that no attempt at any systematic collection has ever 
been previously made to my knowledge, I may reasonably ask 
for kind consideration for any errors or omissions which may in- 
advertently have occurred. 

After presenting the various institutions in their chronological 
order, with such brief consideration as they may seem respect- 
ively to claim and as the limit of this paper will permit, I pro- 
pose to close by a general summary and the presentation of such 
salient points in the methods and results of education among 
Friends as shall have been suggested by the consideration, in de- 
tail, of the different institutions. 

♦This article, owing to its length, was read only in part, but from its historic value we 
print the entire paper. 
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RISE OF FRIENDS, 1647. 

It was in the year 1647 that George Fox, at the age of 
twenty-three, began to assemble large bodies of seekers after the 
Truth by his earnest preaching of the simple iaith of the early 
Christians. 

From the very first, Friends have felt a deep and abiding in- 
terest in the proper education of their children, and to secure 
this most desirable result schools under their own care were early 
established. 

FIRST BOARDING SCHOOLS, 1667. 

The first of these, of which we have any account, are men- 
tioned on page 316, of the Folio Edition of the Journal of George 
Fox, printed in 1694. The time referred to was 1667, or only 
twenty years after the first congregations of Friends had been 
assembled, and the reference is made in these words: "Then 
returning toward London by Waltham, I advised the setting up 
of a school there for teaching boys, and also a woman's school 
to be set up at Schacklewell for instructing girls and young maid- 
ens in whatever things were civil or useful in the creation." This 
comprehensive language reminds us of the words of Ezra Cornell 
in establishing, in these later days, Cornell University, where 
"any one may study any thing on any subject. " But the training 
of the intellect alone was never made, with Friends, a primary 
object. The head of this school for boys was Christopher Tay- 
lor, who is described as "a man of learning and piety." (Annual 
Monitor, 1843, P- 116.) But in his responsible duties he found a 
most valuable co-worker in John Matern, of Germany, who "ap- 
pears to have been a man of learning, having been educated in 
the colleges of his country, and designed for the office of a 
priest." He was one of those who were turned to the principles 
of Friends by the preaching, in Germany, of the despised and 
persecuted Quakers. 

It was through the influence of the Spirit that Matern came 
over to England, where he soon entered the family of Christo- 
pher Taylor, in 1674, and remained with him in the school (sub- 
sequently removed to Edmonton) until his death, in 1680. Of 
him it is said by William Pennington, who was then a student in 
the Edmonton school, "He was a man that truly feared the Lord, 
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and was an instrument in His hand in his day for the help of 
others. He labored daily for us, his scholars, both for our souls 
and bodies. He taught us with diligence, that we might not 
frustrate the intent of our coming to the school as to our learn- 
ing, and prayed continually to the Lord that we might be edified 
as to our inward condition." From the language of Samuel Tuke, 
in a paper read at Ackworth, in 1838, on "The past proceedings 
and experience of the Society of Friends in connection with the 
education of youth, " it is clear that throughout its history there 
were, as he says, in active operation at the Edmonton school, "the 
three most powerful means by which good men have been en- 
abled to promote the work of grace in others, namely, example, 
precept and prayer." 

I have dwelt somewhat fully upon this first boarding school 
of the Society of Friends, because I deemed it important to thus 
emphasize, in the beginning, the fact that the primary object of 
schools among Friends has been, not the giving of the needed 
instruction in the languages, the mathematics and the sciences, 
however important these studies may be in their place, but the 
training up of good men and women. , 

It will also be observed that the equality of facilities for 
instruction offered to both sexes among Friends, which has 
. always been characteristic of their methods of education, is hinted 
at in this first movement of George Fox, in which he also sug- 
gests the establishment of what he calls a "women's school." It 
was left for these later days of greater advancement to incorpor- 
ate with this idea of equality that of complete co-education, now 
being so successfully carried out. 

In a very few years after the establishment of the first board- 
ing school, by the advice of George Fox, there were at least fifteen 
others set up in England, of which two were for girls only and 
two (perhaps four) for boys and girls. 

FIRST CORPORATE ACTION ON EDUCATION, l6j2. 

In 1672 a proposal was brought before the so-called " six 
weeks' meeting," in London, to erect a school for teaching poor 
Friends' children, "gratis." This proposal was unanimously 
agreed to, and a committee was appointed to carry it out. The 
master was to be " well skilled in Latin, writing and arithmetic.' 
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This appears to be the first corporate action of the society on the 
subject of education. 

EDUCATION OF POOR GIRLS, GRATIS, 1677. t 

In 1677 a committee was appointed by the same meeting to 
provide for. the admission of girls to the school at Shacklewell on 
the same terms ("gratis for poor children "), and each monthly 
meeting was directed to pay for the cost of the education of the 
poor of its own members. 

SUGGESTION OF GEORGE FOX. 

The same meeting (about the same time, date not given) con- 
sidered a proposition made by George Fox, that a school should 
be established "to teach the languages, together with the nature 
of herbs, roots, plants and trees." It will thus be seen that the 
practical instruction, so characteristic of Friends' schools, was 
shadowed forth thus early in this proposition of George Fox to 
introduce the study of natural history. 

SETTLEMENT OF PHILADELPHIA, l682. 

And in this country, Friends had no sooner effected their 
early settlement in Pennsylvania, in 1682, than they began to 
take public measures for the promotion of education. The fol- 
lowing minute of a council in Philadelphia, held on the 18th 
of Tenth mo., 1683, is of sufficient interest and importance to 
claim a place in this paper. 

EARLY ATTENTION OF FRIENDS TO EDUCATION, 1683. 

The governor (William Penn) and council having taken into 
their serious consideration the necessity there is for the instruc- 
tion and sober education of youth in the town of Philadelphia 
sent for Enoch Flower, an inhabitant of said town, who, for 
twenty years past, hath been exercised in that care and employ- 
ment in England, to whom having communicated their minds, he 
embraced it upon the following terms: 

To learn to read English ; 4 s. by the quarter 

To learn to read and write 6 s. by the quarter 

To learn to read and write and cast 8 s. by the quarter 

" For boarding a scholar, that is to say, diet, washing, lodging and school- 
ing, ;£10 for the whole year." 
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FRIENDS PUBLIC SCHOOL, 1689. 

What was first denominated the "Friends Public School" 
was opened in Philadelphia in 1689, and incorporated by Deputy 
Governor Markham in 1697. Three successive charters were 
granted this school by William Penn in 1701, 1708 and 171 1. 
These three original charters all state that the school is founded 
"at the request, cost and charges of the people of God called 
Quakers," and they carefully provide that while " the rich are re- 
ceived or admitted, taught and instructed at reasonable rates, the 
poor are to be maintained and schooled for nothing." The care 
of Friends in this respect in all of their educational work is 
worthy of special attention. 

THE WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, 1689. 

The William Penn Charter School, of Philadelphia, is the 
lineal descendant of the original "Friends Public School," and it 
is now managed by corporators holding their appointment under 
the third charter, granted by William Penn in 171 1. Although 
this charter does not restrict membership in the corporation to 
any particular denomination, the present corporators are all 
Friends, and the school is managed in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Friends; and the students, as is usual in Friends' schools, 
regularly attend midweek meeting. The whole number of stu- 
dents the past year, 1892, was 406. The organization is modeled 
after the best English schools, the instruction is thorough and 
comprehensive, and between thirty and forty boys are sent from 
the graduating class to the various colleges every year. It holds 
a rank today among the best of our secondary schools. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, I875. 

There was a reorganization of the school on a higher grade 
under the head mastership of Richard M. Jones in 1875, although 
the real date of the foundation of the school was, as has been 
stated above, 1689. 

COLLEGE OF INDUSTRY AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS RECOMMENDED, 

1697. 

The tendency of Friends toward the practical in their edu- 
cation is again observed in the action of the "Morning Meeting" 
of London, which, in 1697, advised at monthly and quarterly meet- 
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ings that "Friends of estate" should subscribe to the founding 
of a "College of Industry." It also recommended that the sev- 
eral meetings should establish, in the several counties, schools 
"for instruction in French, in languages and sciences, and in con- 
nection with labor." It also advised the training of teachers, and 
this advice was given, it will be observed, nearly two hundred 
years ago. By continual care of the yearly and the subordinate 
meetings, schools were supplied with good teachers; so that, as a 
rule, Friends were, until considerably later after the public atten- 
tion was drawn to the proper preparation of teachers, better edu- 
cated, as a class, than the average of the community. 

CLERKENWELL SCHOOL, I702. 

In 1702 the Quarterly Meeting of London opened a school at 
Clerkenwell. This was the first of the public endowed schools of 
the Society of Friends, and it has been carried on, practically 
without intermission, now for 191 years. In 1823 it was removed 
to Croydon, and in 1879 again removed to Saffron Walden, and 
it is at present one of the most flourishing public schools of 
Friends in England. An important item in the curriculum of this 
school in the earlier days, as well as of others which followed its 
example, was " manual labor," although, in the language of a 
recent writer in the " Friends Quarterly Examiner," of London, 
"the idea of combining labor with mental instruction in our 
schools is now one of past generations." Manual labor was the 
largest part of the occupation of the students in the earlier history 
of the school, so that it received the name of the Clerkenwell 
workhouse, but this labor was gradually diminished, and after 
the removal of the school to Croydon it was practically dis- 
continued. 

On its removal to Saffron Walden it was established upon sub- 
stantially the same basis as Ackworth, in the very year that the 
Ackworth school celebrated its centenary. 

At this point, I fear that there must be a wide hiatus in my 
list of dates. The difficulty of the task which I have undertaken 
will be appreciated on considering the fact that so few reliable 
records are to be found. We know from tradition, and in a general 
way, that the cause of education, on both sides of the Atlantic, is 
largely indebted to. Friends; but, as they have ever been more 
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interested in doing than in talking or even writing of what they 
have done, we cannot, for these earlier times, name so fully as 
we would desire persons, places or dates. 

ACKWORTH SCHOOL, 1 779. 

We come now to a very important date in the history of edu- 
cation in our Society. This was the year 1779, the date of the 
foundation in England of the Ackworth school, which has now 
during more than a hundred years continued to occupy the place 
at the head of Friends' schools in England, unless we are to ex- 
cept a few institutions of comparatively recently origin. So far 
as the existence of so important an institution can be said to be 
dependent upon the influence of one man, Ackworth may surely 
claim to owe its existence to the enlightened energy of Dr. John 
Fothergill. Among early Friends were a number of leading 
spirits who had enjoyed the advantages of a collegiate education. 
As these passed away, Friends came to be satisfied with the edu- 
cation afforded by their own schools which, although sufficient 
in those days to give Friends even pre-eminence among those 
around them, in a common education were, however, not of a suf- 
ficiently advanced grade for the best preparation of those intend- 
ing to enter upon the important duties of teaching. (I should 
say, in passing, that this is doubtless one of the important causes of 
the lack of dates through the middle of the eighteenth century, 
of which I have complained.) A great dearth of properly qual- 
ified teachers for Friends' schools, both in England and in this 
country, was the result. The consciousness of this weakness gave 
birth to the Ackworth school, and a few years later to Westtown 
and other boarding schools in this country. Ackworth was 
opened Tenth mo. 17th, 1779, and within a year it had 256 
pupils, and in the following year, three hundred. It has been 
maintained at about this size now through more than one hundred 
years, and has done a great work for general education among 
Friends in England. 

It has a property now valued at about $1,000,000, and in 1879, 
when its first centennial was celebrated, it had received nine thou- 
sand five hundred pupils. Although the education received by these 
pupils during the first one hundred years of the existence of the 
school would be considered meager in comparison with the crowded 
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curricula of these later days, still, in the language used at the Ack- 
worth Centenary, "it was, as a school, in advance of other middle 
class schools, both in education and training." The young people 
of these times, who feel that they must have long summer vacations 
(even in other than centennial years), will be surprised to learn 
that "Ackworth had pursued its operations with unbroken con- 
tinuity for sixty-seven years, when, in the summer of 1847, the 
great household broke up for the first vacation." Although this 
vacation was an experiment the results were so satisfactory that it 
became a permanent institution. Ackworth was liberally sup- 
ported by Friends of means, thus enabling children to receive an 
education there at very reasonable rates; but the more modern 
method of allowing a large share of the annual deficiency to be 
made up by the liberal managers of our educational institutions, 
seems not always to have been practiced there, for we are told 
that there was, at least, one of its managers "whose methodical 
economy led him to omit his annual subscription on the years 
when he served on the committee." Ackworth is now under the 
excellent management of Frederic Andrews, superintendent, and is 
governed by a very large committee, eight of whom are nomi- 
nated by the meeting for sufferings, and all elected by the general 
meeting of the school — men and women from every part of the 
country. This committee is constantly mindful of every point 
where the moral, religious, or intellectual culture offers an oppor- 
tunity for improvement, and are ever watchful over its spiritual 
well being, and its prospective influence over the future of our 
religious society. In the opinion of competent judges among 
English Friends, it is now, has long been, and still promises to be, 
the back-bone of the Society of Friends in England. 

NINE PARTNERS BOARDING SCHOOL, 1 796. 

Nine Partners Boarding School, at Washington, Dutchess 
Co., N. Y., under the care of the New York Yearly Meeting, was 
opened Twelfth mo. 20th, 1796. It had, in the beginning, a mod- 
erate endowment of $10,000, and for many years it numbered 
about one hundred and fifty pupils of both sexes. In accordance 
with the ancient practice, the school was kept for a long time 
through the entire year, without any vacation. Plainness and sim- 
plicity were required, and the object aimed at was, primarily, a 
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good moral character; and, secondarily, the training of the intellect. 
At first, for a number of years, the boys and girls studied and 
recited separately; but under some of the later teachers they 
were instructed in the same class, which, as their teachers testi- 
fied, was greatly to their mutual advantage. After a time the 
school became less popular and "suffered in numbers from the 
rivalry of the superior city schools." Some time prior to 1865 it 
was removed to Union Springs, New York, where, under the care 
of the New York Yearly Meeting, after many vicissitudes, it is once 
more a successful and useful school, and now numbers 125 stu- 
dents, of both sexes, the school continuing, as in the beginning, 
co-educational. Goold Brown, the grammarian, received a part 
of his education at this school; and Lucretia Mott was at one 
time a pupil, and afterward a teacher in the school. Few who 
knew her have not heard her speak with satisfaction of her early 
years spent at Nine Partners' School. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 1 799. 

It was during the year 1790, that a project for establishing a 
boarding school on a larger scale than any yet attempted by 
Friends, was started in this country. A pamphlet published by 
Owen Biddle in this year set forth the need of such a school for 
Friends' children in America as that which had been estab- 
lished eleven years before at Ackworth, in Yorkshire, England. 

In this pamphlet attention is called to the minutes of the New 
England Yearly Meeting, earnestly directing the attention of 
Friends to the need of suitable schools for their children as early 
as the year 1690, and in an epistle in 1780 they had placed be- 
fore their members the encouraging example of the then new 
Ackworth school, it having been opened for students in the pre- 
vious year. A detailed plan for the new school is drawn out by 
Owen Biddle in his pamphlet, and this was largely instrumental 
in turning the attention of Friends practfcally to this subject. 
The result of this movement was, that after the necessary prelim- 
inaries intended to arouse the general sfttention of Friends to the im- 
portance of the subject, an estate of 600 acres, in Chester county, Pa.» 
was purchased for the site of the school, and nine years after the 
publication of the pamphlet of Owen Biddle, on the 6th of Fifth 
mo., 1799, the school was first opened to students. Both sexes 
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were to be admitted on equal terms, but they were to be kept 
almost as distinct as though placed in different institutions. Al- 
though 133 applicants presented themselves at first, with the 
characteristic caution of Friends, only twenty of each sex were at 
first admitted as an experiment, and this number was to be in- 
creased by ten of each sex monthly, if it was found to be advis- 
able. The number was soon increased, and before the close of 
the year 1799 there had been admitted 155 students, 80 boys and 
75 girls. The price of board and tuition was fixed at $64 per 
annum, that all might freely partake of the benefit offered by the 
school. The course of study was liberal for those times, a third 
of a century before the opening of Haverford school for higher 
education, and it has ever occupied an honorable place among 
the institutions of this country for secondary instruction. From 
the foundation of the school to the present time it has averaged 
nearly one hundred of each sex, the whole number admitted to 
date being 11,324. 

Although for many years the sexes were taught in separate 
classes, mixed classes in Latin were first introduced some years 
ago, and the advantages of the method became so obvious that 
it was tried in other classes, and now, since 1890, co-education has 
been fully established, and practically the same course of study 
is pursued by both sexes. 

Although Westtown has never aspired to be a college, there 
now go out from its walls annually a number of young persons 
whose advanced work covers, in general terms, the first two years 
of an average college course. And by its training of suitable 
teachers for Friends' schools, and the instruction which it has 
given, under guarded religious care, this school has been largely 
instrumental in promoting the interests of general education 
among the members of our religious society. 

During the past few years entirely new and commodious 
buildings have been erected, and the courses of study have been 
gradually remodeled and improved to adapt them to the times. 

SIDCOT SCHOOL, l8o8. 

Sidcot school, in Somersetshire, England, was established in 
1808, in the same year that Joseph Lancaster, a Friend, intro- 
duced into the schools of London his Lancasterian or monitorial 
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system of instruction, so much encouraged and aided by Friends 
both throughout Europe and in this country. Sidcot is a school 
of a grade about equal to that of Ack worth, and now numbers 
115 pupils, and its school property is valued at $115,000. 

ELI AND SAMUEL HILLES* BOARDING SCHOOL, 1809. 

The brothers Eli and Samuel Hilles established in Wilming- 
ton, Del., in 1809, a boarding school for girls, which was largely 
attended by Friends, and those of other religious denominations. 
Its course of study was well advanced, and the opportunities 
afforded for the higher education of women were quite excep- 
tional for those times. The school became so widely known for 
its excellent management, and the ennobling influence which it 
exerted upon the manners and character of its students, as well 
as for the practical and useful instruction given, that parents 
sought it for their daughters from most of the United States and 
the West Indies. It was continued until 1832, when its principal, 
Samuel Hilles (his brother having resigned a few years before), 
accepted a position in the new Haverford school, then being 
organized. 

WIGTON SCHOOL, 1815. 

Wigton school, in Cumberland, England, was established in 
181 5. This is also a school of about the same grade as Ackworth, 
and now numbers about sixty pupils. 

FRIENDS BOARDING SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I., 1819. 

I have said that the New England Yearly Meeting of Friends 
was early active in promoting the education of its members, and 
that as early as 1690 they had issued an epistle upon this subject. 

It was during the war of the Revolution that this meeting 
agitated the subject of a school for higher education, and in 
1780 a subscription was taken for such a school, headed by Moses 
Brown, for the sum of $575. He put forth an earnest pamphlet 
appeal to the Society in 1782, thus preceding by eight years the 
pamphlet of Owen Biddle on the establishment of Westtown 
boarding school. In 1784 the school was opened in a little 
upper chamber in the old meeting house, in Portsmouth, R. I. It 
struggled on for four years, and was then dropped, but only to 
be reopened under better auspices in 18 19, after forty-three acres 
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of land in Providence, R. I., had been generously donated by 
Moses Brown for a site, and Friends of means had come forward 
with liberal subscriptions. This latter date, 1819, is regarded as 
the date of the foundation of the school, and it was the begin- 
ning of what, after the lapse of a little more than half a century, 
is now so widely and favorably known among Friends through- 
out the country as the " Friends Boarding School," of Providence, 
R. I. In the language of its present principal, Augustine Jpnes, 
" this school has sent out thousands upon thousands of students, 
to influence countless thousands who never saw it. Its founder, 
Moses Brown, had the limitations of his sect, as all other people 
were more circumscribed then than now. But he had liberal and 
broad ideas both as to the means and methods of education. He 
approved of thorough classical culture. He wished the advan- 
tages of the school to extend beyond the bounds of sect, and to 
be useful to mankind." And it is not too much to say today, 
that his wishes in this respect have been fully realized. 

FRIENDLY REPRESENTATION IN BROWN UNIVESITY. 

It should also be said, in this connection, that Moses Brown 
was one of the founders of Brown University, toward which he 
made liberal contributions, and it was largely through his influ- 
ence that the clause of its charter was secured which required 
that various denominations be. represented in its management, 
and that in this adjustment a proper proportion of the trustees 
should always be members of the Religious Society of Friends. 

FAIR HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 1819. 

As early as the year 1746 an earnest effort made in the Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting to establish schools under the care of the 
monthly meetings, resulted in the establishment of several 
schools. In 1769 an attempt was made to establish a Yearly 
Meeting boarding school. This effort was continued in 1777, 
1778 and 1799, which last date it will be noted is that of the 
opening of Westtown boarding school by the Yearly Meeting of 
Philadelphia. Baltimore Friends continued to agitate the sub- 
ject of a Yearly Meeting boarding school of their own, and some 
active steps were taken in 181 5, followed by subscriptions, and in 
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1816 about $25,000 having been subscribed, a tract of 358 acres, 
near Sandy Spring meeting house, in Maryland, was secured as a. 
site, and upon this necessary buildings for sixty to eighty pupils 
were erected, and the boys' department of the school, called "Fair 
Hill Boarding School," was opened early in 1819, and the girls' 
department in the autumn of the same year. The school, for 
some reason, seems not to have been a successful one, and it was 
consequently suspended in 1826, and the property was rented at 
a nominal sum for some years. In 1850 it was leased for a term 
of years to Richard L. and Mary W. Kirk, who, with William 
Henry Farquhar, opened a private boarding school for girls, un- 
der the original name of "Fair Hill." They kept a good school, 
and a few girls, named by the yearly meeting's committee, were 
educated there each year free of charge. The school was closed 
on the breaking out of the Civil w r ar, and the property sold in 
1865 and converted into a fund to aid in the education of poor 
children among Friends; and it is at present used to aid the 
schools under the care of the monthly meetings of the Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. 

ALEXANDRIA BOARDING SCHOOL, 1 824. 

Among the schools not under the care of any meeting, but 
which were conducted by Friends and must be regarded as 
Friends' schools, was the " Alexandria Boarding School," at Alex- 
andria, Va., kept by Benjamin Hallowell. It was opened Twelfth 
mo. 1st, 1824, and continued thirty-four years, closing in 1858. 
During that time 1,509 boys and young men were in attendance 
at the school, some of them remaining several years. Among 
these were many sons of slaveholders from our southern states, 
upon whose ardent temperaments the mild and paternal influence 
of Benjamin and Margaret E. Hallowell had a most beneficial 
effect. The school was an excellent one in all respects, and had 
a national reputation, especially for its superior instruction in 
advanced mathematics. Many of its students afterward engaged 
in teaching, and there were others who distinguished themselves 
in quite a different field, for not all the benign and friendly 
influence of the school was able to prevent some (among whom 
were Gen. Robert E. Lee and Gen. Kirby Smith) from engaging 
in the fratricidal struggle of our Civil war. 
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CLERMONT ACADEMY, 1 828. 

. About this time, 1828, a Friends' boarding school, called 
"Clermont Boarding Academy," was opened for boys and young 
men near Frankford, Pa., by Samuel L. Griscom. Although not 
directly under the care of a meeting, it was, like many others of 
its kind, strictly a Friends' school, being conducted by Friends 
upon Friends' principles, although, as usual. in this country, mem- 
bers of all denominations were freely admitted. It was a thorough 
school in its day, and gave excellent instruction, especially in 
English, mathematics and the ancient and modern languages. 
Good courses of lectures on natural philosophy and natural his- 
tory were also given, and the thorough instruction and friendly 
training there received have been a life-long source of satisfaction 
to many Friends still living. 

TOTTENHAM SCHOOL, I828. 

A school was established at Tottenham, near London, in 1828, 
by a syndicate of wealthy Friends, where " the sons of Friends 
would receive a complete literary education." The price was 
fixed at $500 a year, and a school of twenty-five young men was 
successfully carried on for a number of years, when the principal 
joined the Established church and the school passed out of the 
society and has since ceased to exist. 

BOOTHAM SCHOOL FOR. BOYS, 1 828. 

Bootham school for boys, at York, England, under the care 
of Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting, was established in 1828. It is 
an excellent school, socially and intellectually, and prepares for 
business and the universities. It was among the earliest of the 
schools of England to make an important part of its curriculum 
the various branches of natural history. John Bright obtained 
most of his early education at this school. 

THE MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, I83O. 

The Mount School, for girls, was established at York in 1830. 
It is under the same care as the Bootham School, for boys, also 
of York, and like that, is socially and intellectually an excellent 
school. It also may be said to prepare for "business and the 
universities," as university education in England is now gradu- 
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ally opening to women. Statistics as to the actual number of 
students of this school availing themselves of this privilege would 
be of interest, but no such statistics are in my possession.* In 
connection with the Mount school there is carried on an excellent 
training school, or "College for Teachers," which has now for 
a number of years been doing valuable work for Friends' schools 
in England. 

RAWDON SCHOOL, 1 832. 

Rawdon school, in Yorkshire, England, was opened in 1832, 
for the poorer classes of descendants of Friends, not members, 
and has been maintained by contributions at a very low rate of 
tuition. 

In literary standing it does not claim to. compare with Ack- 
worth, but it has done a great service for general education 
among the classes for whom it was especially designed. 

FRIENDS* SELECT SCHOOLS, 1832. 

A group of well organized and efficient schools, called 
" Friends' Select Schools," under care of the three monthly meet- 
ings of Philadelphia, which meet at Fourth and Arch streets, Sixth 
and Noble and in Twelfth streets, was first established in 1832. 
These schools are an offshoot from the original " Friends Public 
School," founded in 1689, anc ^ now called the William Penn Charter 
School. Their course of study includes a primary, secondary, in- 
termediate, and high school course, which courses cover a period 
of twelve years, students being admitted to the primary course at 
five years of age. The completion of the entire course gives a 
libera] high school education, or a thorough preparation for col- 
lege. The diploma of the young men graduates of the school 
admits them to Haverford College without examination. There 
have been one hundred and fifty graduates since the schools were 
established, and the number of students the past year has been 
265, of both sexes, under the care and instruction of twenty-three 
teachers and a superintendent. Both sexes have equal educa- 

*In this connection the following extract from a letter recently received from Henry 
Thompson, of England, will be found of interest: 4 "A movement is now actively in operation, 
the object of -which is to obtain the establishment, on Friends' lines, of some institution which 
shall offer to the young women of our society an education parallel with that obtained at 
Girton and Newnham. The demand among the more leisured young women who have success- 
fully passed through schools like the Mount school at York, cannot long be delayed if they are 
to be withheld from the schools at Cambridge, now so much esteemed for their intellectual 
culture, though in some respects so little likely to encourage a young Friends' attachment to 
her own church. 
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tional opportunities, and now recite together in most of the 
classes. A department of manual training has recently been 
added to the curriculum with great advantage to the school. 

There is also connected with the school a finely equipped 
gymnasium, and the students have access to a library of several 
thousand volumes. About one-half of the students are Friends, 
but all regularly attend midweek meeting with their teachers, 
who are usually all, or nearly all, members of the Religious Soci- 
ety of Friends. In the language of the last circular, "The orig- 
inal purpose of these schools was to afford to our youth a liberal 
as well as a guarded education, under conditions that will develop 
Christian character with proper home influences." 

The experience of these excellent schools for the past sixty- 
one years is sufficient evidence that this original purpose of the 
founders has been happily realized. 

HAVERFORD SCHOOL, 1833, AND COLLEGE, I856. 

About thirty years after the opening of the Westtown Board- 
ing School, the subject of a more advanced education among 
Friends began to be earnestly discussed. The feeling which then 
prevailed is well expressed in these words from an article signed 
"Ascham," in the columns of " The Friend," of Philadelphia, 
which appeared in the spring of 1830. "I do not hesitate to ex- 
press my conviction that when the results of the plans of instruc- 
tion which now prevail among Friends are compared with the 
progress of society, the achievements of science, and the in- 
creased influence of letters, we shall be found to have made no 
advance in anywise commensurate with the advantages we have 
enjoyed, or with the responsibility which our standing in the com- 
munity imposes upon us." For the three following years the 
attention of the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia and New York 
was directed toward "the establishment of a seminary for teach- 
ing Friends' children the higher branches of learning." To this 
end the sum of about $60,000 was secured by subscription, a 
farm of nearly two hundred acres in Delaware county, Pa., was 
secured for a site, the necessary buildings were constructed, 
and "Haverford School" was opened for students on the 28th 
of Tenth mo., 1833. I* suffered the usual difficulties and dis- 
couragements apparently inseparable from new enterprises, but 
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by wise direction, and the liberality of its managers, it sur- 
vived them all. It secured a 'competent corps of educated men 
as instructors, and twenty-three years later, in 1856, it was regu- 
larly chartered as a college, becoming the first institution of 
Friends which claimed this rank on either side of the Atlantic. 
It adopted liberal courses of study, both in letters and in science, 
for the completion of which it gave the regular college degrees, 
and it was managed strictly in accordance with the principles of 
the Religious. Society of Friends. It has now, for nearly forty 
years, maintained an honorable place at the head of Friends' 
colleges in this country, and its course of study compares favor- 
ably with that of other colleges not under the care of Friends. 
Its graduates are admitted regularly on their diplomas to the 
senior class of Harvard, or at their option to the graduate depart- 
ment in full standing.* 

ERA OF THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Westtown having been opened in 1799, and Haverford College 
in 1856, followed soon after by other Friends' colleges, the first 
half of the nineteenth century may be called the era of boarding 
schools among Friends, while the last half is characterized by the 
development of the college idea. But this is true of this country 
only, for English Friends are still passing through the era of the 
boarding school, although they are gradually preparing the way 
for the development of the college idea among them, by the 
introduction into their system of such an institution as Dalton 
Hall, and by the movement now on foot toward furnishing for 
young women Friends, facilities like those offered to women at 
Girton and Newnham. 

PENKETH SCHOOL, 1834. 

A school for the poorer classes of the descendants of Friends, 
like the Rawdon School, was opened in 1834 at Penketh, near 
Warrington. It differed from Rawdon in admitting also those 
who are members, and, at first, in adopting the plan of intermix- 
ing manual labor with literary instruction. It takes about the 
same rank as the Rawdon school. 

* It should be mentioned in this connection that Jacob Jones, of Philadelphia, a few 
years since, left an estate of about half a million dollars which, at the death of his widow, is 
to revert to Haverford college without conditions. 
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BROOKFIELD SCHOOL, 1834. 

V 

About the same time as the opening of Penketh School, 1834, 
a similar school was opened at Brookfield, in the county of 
Antrim, Ireland. It soon admitted both members and non-mem- 
bers, like the other schools of its grade in England, and it is the 
only school at which the industrial or agricultural training is still 
given. It now accommodates about two hundred and thirty 
children. 

PROPERTY OF IRISH FRIENDS* SCHOOLS. 

The three other principal Friends' Schools in Ireland are those 
of Lisburn, Waterford and Mount Mellick. The property in- 
vested in these four schools is estimated at about {200,000. 

NEW GARDEN BOARDING SCHOOL, 1 837. 

a 

Four years after the opening of " Haverford School/' in 1837, 
the most important literary institution among Friends in North 
Carolina was opened at New Garden, Guilford county, under the 
name of "The New Garden Boarding School." In the language 
of L. Lyndon Hobbs, the present president of Guilford College, 
" This institution had its origin in a deep religious concern for the 
education of the members of the North Carolina Yearly Meeting, 
and for the promotion of the Society of Friends." The General 
Assembly of the State had granted it an act of incorporation in 
1833, and on the 1st of Eighth mo., 1837, the school was opened 
with fifty students, twenty-five boys and twenty-five girls. Among 
the various difficulties with which this school has had to contend, 
was the prejudice existing against Friends in the South, especially 
during those years which immediately preceded our Civil war, 
on account of their anti-slavery sentiments. For the follow- 
ing interesting statement I am indebted to Mary Mendenhall 
Hobbs, the wife of the present president of Guilford College: 
" Friends were looked upon with suspicion, and despised by the 
party in power. As a consequence many of the strongest and 
most thrifty left the state to find homes on the fertile free soil of 
the west. As it became evident that war was inevitable, and 
would come, many more fled, leaving land and property unsold. 
At-this time Dr. Nereus Mendenhall, the principal of New Garden 
Boarding School, had all of his goods packed, and at the railroad 
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station, the family ready to follow in a day, when the word of the 
Lord came to him, distinctly bidding him remain here and stand 
by the school, come what would/ The prospects in the west were 
flattering from a worldly standpoint, but true to his convictions of 
duty he remained, and, with Jonathan E. Cox, kept the school 
open through all the war, thus affording a shelter for many young 
men during those perilous times, and being the means, in the 
Divine hand, of assisting many who were conscripted to escape 
through the lines." I may add that it is said that this is the only 
school in the South which was kept open entirely through the 
war, and never lost a class. It is surely a worthy record for the 
Friends of North Carolina. 

GUILFORD COLLEGE, 1 888. 

The New Garden School, like Earlham, was one of the pio- 
neer schools in the country in the co-education of the sexes ' 
(really preceding Earlham by ten years), and notwithstanding 
the opposition in North Carolina to this method of education, it 
has now successfully practiced it for nearly sixty years. In its 
early history the school passed through many serious financial 
difficulties, but it was aided by the contributions of English 
Friends, and largely by the liberality of Friends of Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. It has done a very important work for educa- 
tion among the Friends of North Carolina for the past half century, 
and five years ago, in 1888, it was regularly chartered under the 
name of Guilford College, and its standing now enables its grad- 
uates to enter Haverford or Swarthmore in the senior class. 

SHARON FEMALE SEMINARY, 1 838. 

One of the institutions of learning among Friends which 
belong to " the Era of the Boarding School," called "Sharon Fe- 
male Seminary," was opened near Darby, Delaware county, Pa., in 
1838, by John and Rachel T. Jackson. These Friends were 
among the earliest to claim for young women educational facil- 
ities equal to those of young men. In their own language they 
felt that "the defective standard of education for girls has, in a 
great measure, shut out from them the light of science, and pre- 
vented them from entering the portals of this temple, not made 
with hands, to explore its vast dimensions, and to contemplate 
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the beautiful symmetry and perfection of its parts." John Jack- 
son's school became distinguished for its excellent courses of 
popular lectures on philosophy, chemistry, geology and as- 
tronomy, which were freely open to all. "When he imported 
his large equatorial telescope from Munich, he was the only indi- 
vidual in the United States who had so large and expensive a 
refracting telescope." (Jas. Andrews' Memoir of John Jack- 
son.) 

This excellent school was not under the care of any meeting, 
but was strictly a Friends' school, while with a liberality common 
among Friends, and now almost universal, members of all relig- 
ious denominations shared its privileges. About six hundred 
young women, mostly from the Middle States and Maryland, 
were students at the school from the time of its opening until it 
was closed in 1856, after the death of John Jackson. The influ- 
ence of this school was widely felt in these and adjacent states, 
and this influence was, doubtless, one of the instrumentalities 
which resulted, thirteen years later, in the founding of Swarth- 
more College, offering identical opportunities to both sexes, and 
giving to women an equal share with men in its management. 

SIBFORD SCHOOL, I84I. 

Sibford school, in Oxfordshire, England, was opened in 1841 
for poor children, and is intellectually and socially of the same 
class as Rawdon. 

AYTON SCHOOL, 1 84 1. 

In the same year as the opening of the Sibford school, 1841, 
the North of England Agricultural School was opened in York- 
shire. It is of the same class as Rawdon and is known as the 
Ayton school. 

FRIENDS CENTRAL SCHOOL, 1845. 

One of the largest and most flourishing of Friends' schools at 
the present time is "Friends Central School," of Philadelphia. It 
was first opened forstudents in the autumn of 1845, under the 
joint care of three monthly meetings of Philadelphia. From the 
beginning it has offered equal facilities for instruction to both 
sexes, although they have always been taught separately, a boys' 
and a girls' department having always been maintained. Its 
course of study has steadily advanced with the times, and it can 
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now claim to rank among the best of the schools of this country, 
denominational or otherwise, for secondary instruction. A num- 
ber of its graduates have been admitted to the sophomore class of 
Swarthmore College, and some have maintained an excellent 
standing at Bryn Mawr. No denominational test is required for 
the admission of students, but the greater part of the instructors 
are members of our religious society. The school now numbers 
six hundred students, and these regularly attend midweek meeting 
with their teachers. 

FRIENDS BOARDING SCHOOL, RICHMOND, IND., 1847, AND EARLHAM 

COLLEGE, I859. 

It was in the year 1829, a quarter of a century before the in- 
auguration of the free public schools of Indiana, that the Indiana 
Yearly Meeting of Friends took the first steps toward the gen- 
eral education of its members. Thus in this state, as in Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere, in tracing the history of education, we find 
early initiatory steps taken by our religious society. Nine flour- 
ishing academies in Indiana, Ohio and Southern Michigan, with 
courses of study preparatory to Earlham College, are the result 
of this early movement for education among the members of the 
Society of Friends. In 1832 the Yearly Meeting of Indiana be- 
gan to take steps for establishing a boarding school of high grade, 
to be the head of their system of denominational schools This 
school, called "Friends Boarding School," was established by the 
united efforts of Friends, both in America and Great Britain, and 
in 1847 was fi rst opened to students in Richmond, Ind. It 
was maintained as a school of exceptionally high standard for 
twelve years, when, in 1859, it received a charter from the state 
under the name of Earlham College. During the forty-six years 
of the existence of Earlham as a school and college, more than 
six thousand students have been in attendance upon its classes, and 
more than twenty per cent of this entire number have been engaged 
as teachers in public and private schools and colleges. It has thus 
exercised a wide and profound influence, not only upon the Relig- 
ious Society of Friends, but also upon the community at large, 
especially at home and in the adjacent states. 

It will be observed that its organization as a college, in 1859, 
was three years after the organization of Haverford College, and 
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that it thus stands second on the list of Friends' colleges in this 
country. Unlike Haverford, which is open only to young men, 
Earlham has from its first existence as a boarding school admitted 
boys and girls, young men and women, on equal terms, and 
taught them together in the classes, and can thus claim to be one 
of the pioneers in the work of co-education. 

FLOUNDERS INSTITUTE, 1 848. 

Flounders Institute (now generally known as Flounders Col- 
lege), "designed as a training college for young men teachers," 
was established on a part of the Ackworth estate in England in 
1845, under the bequest of Benjamin Flounders, of Yarm, who en- 
dowed it with the sum of $200,000. It has prepared many teach- 
ers for their work, and been a most valuable supplement to, and 
co-worker with, the Ackworth school for nearly half a century. 
(Ackworth [Centenary, p. 158.) The original endowment has 
been increased by liberal Friends in more recent times, until it 
now amounts to over $250,000. The ancient and modern lan- 
guages and mathematics receive especial attention in this school; 
but as yet little or no provision has been made for the study of 
the sciences. 

The demand for the excellent training for the teachers' profes- 
sion given at Flounders has fallen off of late years. The reason 
is to be found in the fact that Friends, while acknowledging the 
great value of such training, have not generally arrived at a per- 
ception of the fact that larger culture and abler service will event- 
ually be better rewarded. Teachers' salaries continue low, and 
there is recently a very distinct evidence of a growing disinclin- 
ation on the part of young men of ability to enter upon a profes- 
sion so slenderly remunerated. This difficulty is to day even 
greater in England than in our own country. 

DARBY FRIENDS SCHOOL, 1 854. 

In the year 1854 the late John Hunt Bunting donated to the 
Monthly Meeting of Darby, Delaware county, Pa., the sum of #10,- 
000, on condition that their school should be made free to the 
members, and children of members, belonging to that meeting. 
This arrangement took effect at the opening of the following 
year. It appears to have been the first Friends' school in this 
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country thus free to the children of Friends. This excellent ex- 
ample for Friends of means seems well worthy a place in this his- 
torical record. 

FRIENDS SEMINARY, l86l. 

"Friends Seminary," of New York, which succeeded other 
Friends' Schools, under the care of the monthly meeting, was 
opened Ninth mo. 9th, 1861. Before the end of the following 
year the school numbered two hundred pupils, about an equal 
number of each sex. From the beginning this school, unlike 
those which preceded it in this respect, has been entirely co- 
educational. The greatest number of students in attendance 
during any one year has been two hundred and forty, and the 
average number has been somewhat below two hundred. There 
has been a diminution in the attendance since the opening of 
"Friends School" in Brooklyn, in 1867. This Brooklyn school 
numbered about ninety last year. Friends Seminary prepares 
students for Swarthmore College, where they are admitted to 
the freshman class on the testimonial of the principal. The 
New York and Brooklyn schools are aided by an endowment 
fund of about $100,000. In these schools especial care is taken 
to induce the attendance of the children of Friends. There 
is no charge for the tuition of such children, if they are members 
of the meetings having the schools in charge. The New York 
Yearly Meeting now appropriates annually about $ 500 for educa- 
tional purposes. 

FRIENDS ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 1864. 

In 1864 an important school for secondary instruction among 
Friends was opened under the care of the Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting, and called "Friends Elementary and High School." Like 
"Friends Central School," in Philadelphia, opened twenty years 
before, it was to be, what was sometimes called among Friends, 
"A Finishing School." It will be borne in mind, however, that 
what has been called "the Era of the Boarding School" belongs 
to the first half of this century, while the last half has been 
characterized by the development of the college idea; hence, the 
term "finishing school" soon began to be inappropriate for all 
institutions for secondary instruction. This school soon num- 
bered three hundred students, of both sexes, taught together in the 
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^classes, and afforded equal educational facilities in all respects. At 
the end of twenty-four years of successful experience, a change in 
the character of the neighborhood of the meeting house where 
the school had been held, having been made, it seemed best to 
remove it to a more healthful and favorable location in the upper 
part of the city, the committee in charge of the school was 
released, and the whole responsibility of it thenceforth devolved 
upon Eli M. Lamb, so long its successful principal. The school 
is continued under the same name, and ranks among the best of 
our schools fitting students for college or for the duties of active 
life. It was one of the first schools to meet the requirements of 
the Johns Hopkins University in fitting students for its under- 
graduate classes, to which it has continued to furnish well pre- 
pared students every year. The school is conducted upon the 
same principles as when under the charge of a committee, and, 
like various other educational institutions thus governed, it is 
essentially a Friends' school. 

During the past four years, since the Friends' Elementary and 
High School has ceased to be under the care of a committee of 
the Monthly Meeting, a Monthly Meeting School has been estab- 
lished with kindergarten, primary and intermediate departments. 
It has ninety pupils, instructed by seven teachers, and an abate- 
ment of one-half the price of tuition is made to children of Friends, 
or those who have one parent a member. Departments of a 
higher grade are to be added when accommodations can be 
provided. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 1 869. 

A concern for the higher education of their children, under 
guarded religious care, originating with some members of the 
Yearly Meeting of Baltimore, and soon extending to those of 
Philadelphia and New York, began to be widely, felt among 
Friends soon after the middle of the present century. Addresses 
were issued to Friends, and many meetings were held, at which 
plans of organization were presented and discussed. As the 
movement which originated Westtown Boarding School, at the 
close of the last century, contemplated a school upon a larger 
scale than any previously established by Friends, so this move- 
ment, accepting the situation imposed by the growth of the col- 
lege idea (which has characterized this second half of the century), 
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contemplated the establishment of a college in which "an educa- 
tion could be received equal to that of the best colleges in the 
land." Nor was it to be under the control of any of the three 
yearly meetings within whose limits the movement was at first 
confined, nor yet of the three meetings conjointly; but it was 
proposed to make it national in its character, although its charter 
was so drawn that it should always be controlled and directed by 
members of our Religious Society. And in its management, from 
the beginning, women were included in an equal number with 
men, having the same voice with them, and the institution was to 
be strictly co-educational, offering equal facilities to both sexes, 
who were to be taught together in the classes. 

The necessary funds were raised by subscription, and although 
in this paper persons cannot generally be named, it should be 
stated here that the largest subscriber was the late Samuel Willets, 
of New York, who has, first and last, given more than a quarter 
of a million dollars toward the foundation of the college; and it 
should also be said that but for the indefatigable and well directed 
efforts of the late Edward Parrish, of Philadelphia, who was made 
the first President of the College, it is very unlikely that the great 
work now undertaken by Friends would so soon have been 
crowned with success. 

About two hundred and fifty acres of land were secured in 
Delaware county, Pa., for a site, a principal college building 
erected at an expense of $225,000, and Swarthmore College, thus 
named after the home of George and Margaret Fox, in Eng- 
land, was opened in the autumn of 1869 with about one hun- 
dred and sixty students of both sexes. This number, however, 
reached 188 before the close of the year. Of these, twenty-six 
were members of the Freshman Class, all the rest belonging to 
the Preparatory School. Each year a class was added to the 
college proper, until there was the usual number of college 
classes, and after a time the preparatory school was gradual- 
ly diminished, by raising the standard of admission; and now, 
at the end of a little more than two decades, the college proper 
only remains, with five classes, and its standard of scholarship 
is such that it compares favorably with many of our older col- 
leges, and its graduates, like those of Haverford, are admitted 
on their diplomas to the Senior Class of Harvard. Since the 
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organization of the college a number of good schools under the 
care of Friends in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Maryland have so arranged their courses of study as to 
prepare students for the Freshman class, and students from these 
schools are admitted on the certificate of the principals without 
examination. 

The main building of the college was totally destroyed by 
fire in 1881, and by the energy of Friends was restored in one 
year, by subscription, without incurring any debt. . The value of 
the land, buildings, apparatus, etc., is now estimated at more than 
half a million dollars, and it has a permanent endowment fund of 
nearly the same amount. 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, I87O. 

In the year following the opening of Swarthmore College, 
1870, a Friends' boarding school was opened at Chappaqua, New 
York, and named the "Chappaqua Mountain Institute." It was 
erected at a first cost of $40,000, since increased to $72,000 after 
its destruction by fire, which sums, in both cases, were raised by 
subscription, chiefly among Friends within the limits of the New 
York Yearly Meeting. Friends of the Purchase Quarterly Meet- 
ing were the principal subscribers, and the school is under the care 
of this meeting. It was opened in Eleventh mo., 1870, with 
about fifty pupils of both sexes, and for more than twenty years 
it has had an average attendance of about seventy-five pupils, and 
has been doing a good work for education among Friends and 
others, especially those in limited circumstances, and occupies 
today an honorable place among our schools for secondary in- 
struction. 

WILMINGTON COLLEGE, I87I. 

Wilmington College, in Wilmington, Ohio, was first opened 
under care of Friends in 1871. The college had originally been 
incorporated under the care of the "Disciples" or "Christian 
Church." It was re-incorporated under the laws of the state in 
1874, at the opening of the Presidency of Benjamin Trueblood, 
who personally bore the financial responsibility of the college 
for the first four years, and whose ability and personal sacrifice 
in the management did much in those earlier years to place it 
upon a secure foundation. It graduated its first class of four 
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students in 1875. It has continued to graduate small classes each 
year, and its whole number of students at present, including pre- 
paratory classes, is 140. It confers two degrees, the classical 
(A. B.) and the scientific (B. S.). The Master's degree in each 
of these courses^ is conferred only after a satisfactory thesis, or 
examination in some line of work approved by the faculty. 
During the past year the faculty has consisted of eleven professors 
and instructors, of whom six are college graduates. Several of 
these are active in mission and institute work in Ohio and adja- 
cent states. 

PENN COLLEGE, 1873. 

Prior to 1866 there existed in Iowa, for a few years, an or- 
ganization known as "The Spring Creek Union College Associ- 
ation of Friends." In 1866 the name was changed to "The Iowa 
Union College Association of Friends," and the Yearly Meeting 
of Iowa was accorded the privilege of appointing a part of the 
directors. 

On the 9th of the Ninth mo., 1873, the name was changed 
to Penn College, and the college was opened to students in that 
year. Both sexes have been admitted from the beginning, and 
are taught together in the classes. The members of the faculty 
are mostly members of our religious society. As in Friends' col- 
leges generally, students are expected to attend religious services, 
and are encouraged to attend those of our own religious denom- 
inations. 

I find these words in their recent announcement: 
"The curriculum is not quite as advanced, in every respect, 
as those of eastern colleges, but it is practically about their 
equal." It has a permanent endowment fund of $30,000. 

DALTON.HALL, I876. 

An institution scarcely educational in the ordinary sense, but 
of great importance to the interest of higher education among 
Friends in England, was established in Manchester by Friends of 
the Manchester Preparative Meeting in 1876. This was a "Hall of 
Residence," subsequently enlarged and called "Dalton Hall," 
where young men in attendance upon Owens College, a part of 
Victoria University, should have all the benefits of a home and 
the assistance of competent tutors, and feel that they were under 
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the care of the Religious Society of Friends. Owens College had 
been selected as suitable for Friends (they having no college in 
England of their own), because in their own language it is a liberal 
seat of learning "untrammeled with old standing rules and cus- 
toms which have grown up around the ancient universities." 

This home for young men is supplied with all of the modern 
conveniences, separate rooms for students, class-rooms for the tu- 
tors, and a residence for a principal. Since the new hall was erected 
in 1882, accommodating thirty students, one hundred and ten have 
been admitted, of whom sixty-four were members of the Religious 
Society of Friends. By this late movement, English Friends 
have taken a most important step toward giving their members 
all of the advantages of full college and university courses of in- 
struction, without actually possessing any colleges of their own. 
It has been said of the movement that "it has added a top-stone 
to the educational structure, which was wanting to make it more 
complete." I may add: When a similar provision to that of Dal- 
ton Hall is made in England for the young women of our relig- 
ious society (in Cambridge or elsewhere as may be deemed best), 
the educational system of English Friends, although different, 
may be considered practically equal to our own. 

THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BOARD. 

For the following interesting description of a very important 
educational factor now at work among English Friends, I am 
indebted to Henry Thompson, one of the ablest authorities upon 
all educational matters among English Friends at the present 
time. 

"An exceedingly important educational influence which has 
arisen among English Friends within the past few years, is what 
is called 'The Central Educational Board.' This holds its meet- 
ings in London, and is constituted of representatives of the yearly 
meeting, representatives of the committees of most of Friends' 
public schools, and of the superintendents of those schools. Its 
duty is to act as a sort of vigilance committee, in regard to all 
things educational. The reports of the schools come under its 
inspection, and their prominent points are scheduled for the 
yearly meeting, and commented upon. It has hitherto main- 
tained a quiet attitude toward established methods, but has now 
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some important business on its books, and its well wishers are 
hopeful that it will prove a serviceable instrument in the removal 
of effete ways, and the provision of well devised schemes for 
meeting the demands of the rapidly developing science of edu- 
cation." 

PICKERING COLLEGE, I878. 

Pickering College, at Pickering, Ontario, Canada, was opened 
to students in 1878. It is the only college under the care of 
Friends in Canada. For forty years previous to the opening of 
this college, the educational center of Canadian Friends had been 
at Bloomfield, where they had kept open, during that period, a 
successful boarding school. When the Canada Yearly Meeting was 
organized in 1866, steps were taken to remove the seat of Friends' 
educational interests to Pickering, and the subsequent establish- 
ment of Pickering College was the result. The course of study, 
as shown by its announcement in its catalogue, does not equal 
that of most other colleges under the care of Friends on this con- 
tinent, and carries students no further than is required for matric- 
ulation at the University of Toronto. Both sexes are admitted 
to the classes, and during the past year the number of students 
enrolled was ninety-four. Without an endowment fund, denom- 
inational schools in Canada cannot compete with the high 
schools and collegiate institutes fostered by government pat- 
ronage. 

ROCKLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, l8/8. 

Another Boarding School conducted by Friends, but not under 
the care of any meeting, called "Rockland School for Girls," 
was established by Henry C. Hallowell, at Sandy Spring, Md., 
in the same year as Pickering College, 1878. It was continued 
for fourteen years, closing in 1892. During this time, 234 differ- 
ent girls and young women enjoyed the advantages of the school, 
many of them returning year after year. The school was always 
an excellent one, and the principal, like his father Benjamin 
Hallowell in Alexandria, gave especial attention, even in a girls' 
school, to instruction in the higher mathematics. This school 
(in connection with the " Stanmore School for Girls," which pre- 
ceded it for several years, under the charge of Carolina H. Miller, 
a daughter of Benjamin Hallowell) has done its full share in 
this generation in the work of the advanced education of women. 
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FRIENDS' SELECT SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C, l882. 

A Select School was opened in Washington, D. C, by Thomas 
W. Sidwell,in the autumn of 1882. The number of Friends inWash- 
ington was very small, but it was thought that such a school was 
desirable, and that it could be supported under Friends' care. It 
opened with but eleven students, but the number reached forty- 
five before the close of the year. It has made a steady increase, 
and now numbers nearly two hundred students, of both sexes, 
taught together in the classes by eleven teachers, five of whom 
are members of our Religious Society. It has established a 
thorough high school course of study, and sends several students 
each year, well prepared, to the different colleges of the country. 
Like a number of the successful schools among Friends, it is not 
directly under the care of any meeting. 

BRYN MAWR, 1 885. 

It was in the year 1877 that the will of Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, 
of Burlington, N. J., was executed, by which nearly $1,000,000 
was appropriated to the founding of a college for young 
women, at Bryn Mawr, Pa. It was originally the intention of 
Dr. Taylor, as he personally informed me a few years before his 
death, to offer to establish upon Haverford College grounds a 
college for women on a plan similar to that of Sage College, at 
Cornell University, and thus make Haverford a co-educational 
college, as are all others under the care of Friends of this conti- 
nent. His plan, for some cause, was changed, but the result 
today is one of the foremost institutions in the country for the 
advanced education of women. Buildings were erected for the 
accommodation of the students, upon what is known as " The 
Cottage Plan," and the college was opened with appropriate in- 
auguration exercises in 1885. It is essentially a Friends' college, 
although, like Haverford and Swarthmore, it is not under the 
care of any meeting. 

By its charter all of its managers must be members of the 
Religious Society of Friends. It also pursues the excellent prac- 
tice of offering scholarships to the best prepared students from 
other Friends' colleges. Although assuming the more humble 
name of a college, it has been from the first, at least, partially 
deserving of the title of a university. It has adopted the group 
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system of studies as practiced at Johns Hopkins University, and 
maintains a high standard of scholarship. It began with forty- 
four students the first year, of whom eight were fellows or graduate 
students from other colleges, and during the eight years of its 
existence it has made a steady increase, until the present year it 
numbers 202 students, of whom thirty-four are fellows or graduate 
students. 

The average age of the young women upon admission has been 
nineteen years, and during the present year they have been assem- 
bled from twenty-four states, the District of Columbia, Canada, 
England and Japan. The fellows and graduate students of the 
college already fill important positions in the faculties of ten of 
the colleges of the country, both our own colleges and those not 
under the care of our religious society. Of the sixty-six bache- 
lors of arts, nineteen are engaged in teaching in colleges and 
higher schools in various parts of the country, from Massachu- 
setts to California. Few institutions of learning, for either sex, 
among Friends' or elsewhere, can claim such a record before the 
close of their first decade. 

LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 1 889. 

In 1889, f° ur years after the opening of Bryn Mawr, " Leigh- 
ton Park School," near Reading, England, was opened for boys 
and young men. It is under the care of the Yearly Meeting, and 
was founded to draw away the rich young men from such schools 
as Eton, Harrow, etc., where they were in danger of losing their 
Quakerism. It has now about forty-five students, and seems to 
be succeeding in its object. Although not claiming the name of 
a college, its grade is about equal to that of our colleges among 
Friends in this country. 

HOBART BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, I89O. 

English Friends were instrumental in having established three 
years ago, in 1890, a boarding and day school, at Hobart, 
Tasmania, and it is already a great success, being a large and 
flourishing school. Like nearly, or quite, all Friends' schools in 
this country at the present time, it is a mixed school, consisting 
of students of the various religious denominations. 
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PACIFIC COLLEGE, 189I. 

" Friends Pacific Academy " was founded in the delightful 
Willamette Valley, at Newberg, Ore., on a tract of twenty- 
three acres, donated by Friends, in 1885. It was organized and 
opened as a college six years after, in 1891. It will be of interest 
to Eastern Friends to know that the Oregon Yearly Meeting, which 
was opened in Sixth mo. of the present year, numbers more than 
thirteen hundred members. The whole number of students of 
Pacific College enrolled for the present year is i47,of whom twenty- 
nine are Freshmen, the rest being members of the Preparatory 
Department. The college faculty consists, at present, of nine 
members, five of whom are college graduates, and all are teachers 
of experience. The course of study is equal to that of other col- 
leges in that part of the country, of which there are several, 
belonging to various religious denominations, but it would not yet 
be expected to compare favorably with the colleges of the older 
states. That those having this youngest of our colleges in charge 
fully appreciate what a college should be, is evident from the 
frank and full statement of the "needs of the college," which they 
sent out in a circular, appealing to Friends east and west for aid. 
Like all other Friends' colleges, except Haverford and Bryn 
Mawr, it is co-educational. 

GEORGE SCHOOL, 1893. 

The last on this list of Friends' schools is the "George School," 
to be opened at Newtown, Pa., the coming month. This school 
is established in accordance with the will of John M. George, of 
Overbrook, Pa., who left most of his estate, amounting to nearly 
three-fourths of a million of dollars, to erect and maintain a 
"boarding school for the education of children, members of the 
Society of Friends and such others as a committee appointed by 
the Yearly Meeting may think proper." A faculty of ten mem- 
bers has been secured, five men and five women, of whom four 
are college graduates, and all are members of our religious so- 
ciety. Grounds containing 227 acres have been chosen near 
Newtown, Pa., as a site, and suitable buildings erected upon them 
(plain but substantial and well suited to the needs of a school) 
at an entire cost of about Si 50,000. Both sexes are to be ad- 
mitted and taught together in the classes, and instruction will 
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be given in all branches, including manual training, to both boys 
and girls. Three courses of study are provided, the scientific, 
the classical and the literary, covering a period of five years, 
students being admitted at twelve years of age. These courses 
will be found an ample preparation for college, or for most of the 
avocations of life. Children, who are members of the Religious 
Society of Friends and those having one or both parents mem- 
bers, are to receive from the income of the endowment of the 
school an abatement of one-third of the regular charges. This 
school promises to be a valuable instrumentality toward the ad- 
vancement of general education in the Religious Society of 
Friends. 

SOME ADDITIONAL SCHOOLS OF THIS CENTURY. 

We have now said more or less of forty-three educational in- 
stitutions of Friends in this country and Great Britain, which 
have taken their rise between 1667 and the present year, or dur- 
ing a period of 226 years. In this enumeration doubtless a num- 
ber of excellent schools, equally worthy of mention with some of 
those named, have been omitted. Without giving dates and 
details, which I have not always been able to obtain with cer- 
tainty, I might mention some of these belonging to the present 
century. 

SCHOOLS OF THE FIRST HALF OF THIS CENTURY. 

First, I will name some originating in the first half of the cent- 
ury, or what I have characterized as the Era of the Boarding 
School. Such are: John Bullock's and Samuel Smith's schools 
for boys in Wilmington, Del.; John Gummere's boarding school 
for boys and young men, at Burlington, N. J.; and Joseph 
Foulke's for boys, at Gwynedd, Pa.; Spring Dale Boarding 
School for girls, in Loudoun county, Va., kept by Samuel M. 
Janney; The Deptford School, until the present year a flourishing 
school, under joint care of members of both branches of Friends, 
at Woodbury, N.J. ; Caleb S. Hallowell's school for boys, at Alexan- 
dria, Va., removed to Philadelphia, when the Civil war broke out; 
James S. Hallowell's school for girls, at the same place, continued 
in Sandy Spring, Md., for some years after the war; Mary S. 
Lippincott's boarding school for girls, at Moorestown, N. J., and 
Henry W. Ridgway's for boys, at Crosswicks, N. J.; and a number 
of good schools for girls, in Philadelphia, kept by Sarah Pugh and 
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Sarah Lewis, John Simmons, Mary Anna and Susan Longstreth, 
Catharine Robinson and sisters, the Thomas sisters, Annie 
Churchman-and Susan and Mary Cox. 

SCHOOLS OF CHESTER COUNTY.- 

To this list must be added a number of excellent boarding 
schools in Chester county, Pa., which, being the seat of Westtown, 
the first boarding school among Friends in this country, seems to 
have been especially well supplied with such schools through the 
Era of the Boarding School. The principal of these were kept by 
Joshua Hoopes, at West Chester, a botanist of some note, and 
author of the "Flora Cestina" (Chester Co., Flora); Jonathan 
Gause, at Unionville, and Benjamin Swayne, at West Grove, all 
for boys; and for girls, schools were kept by Philip and Rachel 
Price, at West Chester; the Darlington sisters, also at West Ches- 
ter, and the Kimber sisters, at Kimberton. 

SCHOOLS OF THE PRESENT HALF CENTURY. 

Among those belonging to the present half century, mostly 
still in existence, are: Martin Academy, at Kennett Square, Pa., 
for boys and girls, endowed by Samuel Martin; Ercildoun Acad- 
emy, at Ercildoun, Pa., for boys, taught by Smedley Darlington, 
now removed to West Chester, and for girls only, under care of 
Richard Darlington; Attleboro Boarding School, Bucks county, 
Pa., under Wm. T. Seal, and afterward Israel J. Graham; T. 
Clarkson Taylor's school, at Wilmington, Del., of which the 
successor is the large and flourishing school of Isaac T. Johnson, 
under the care of the Monthly Meeting; Maple Institute, in Del- 
aware county, Pa., kept by Joseph Shortledge; Friends Academy, 
Long Island, endowed by Gideon Frost; Miami Valley Institute, 
at Springboro, Ohio, endowed by Jason Evans, and carried on 
for some years as a manual labor school by Dr Aaron Wright; 
and Spiceland, Fairmount and Bloomingdale Academies, in In- 
diana; also Friends Academy, at Richmond, Ind., with a num- 
ber of other academies, especially throughout the Western States, 
where students are prepared for business or for entering upon a 
college course. 

FRIENDS* SCHOOLS AT CAPE TOWN AND NISMES. 

We have now mentioned in all seventy-eight different edu- 
cational institutions under care of Eriends, to which should be 
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added a Friends' school established in Cape Town, Africa, in 
1842, and one at Nismes, in Southern France, established in 1847, 
of which schools we have no further particulars. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 

We have completed the detailed review of the principal edu- 
cational institutions which have been conducted by Friends, either 
individually, or in the capacity of the meeting, for a period of 226 ' 
years, including in all referred to about eighty institutions, cover- 
ing almost the entire time of the duration of our Society. From 
this view certain characteristics of the methods and results of an 
education, as given by Friends, cannot fail to have been impressed 
upon the mind. For clearness, and in the way of review, some 
of these prominent characteristics may properly be stated here. 

First. It has been clearly shown that, in all of their educa- 
tional efforts, Friends have considered first of all the cultivation 
of the religious element implanted within every human soul, and, 
as a consequence, the development of a manly and womanly 
character. To this, all of the training of the intellect has ever 
been understood to be secondary and subservient. No education, 
however liberal, has been deemed to be of value, unless at the 
same time that education has been strictly a guarded one, in the 
expressive language so familiar among Friends. 

Second. It has ever been the aim of Friends to secure a good 
ordinary education for all, and, through the middle period of their 
history, they even sacrificed to this aim all attempts at a higher 
education. But this was an error which is being diligently cor- 
rected in modern times. It must have been observed again and 
again in this history, that, beginning with educating poor Friends 
gratis in the first schools set up by the advice of George Fox, 
great care has been taken to bring an education within the reach 
of all, and in thus aiding the poor, or as Friends prefer to say, 
"those in necessitous circumstances/' it has ever been done with 
a scrupulous regard for their feelings, prompted by a true spirit 
of brotherly love which prevails among Friends. 

Third. Even in earlier times Friends were very careful to 
educate girls as well as boys, although at first in separate schools; 
but gradually the favorable influence of the sexes upon each 
other when educated together has been acknowledged, until now 
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in most Friends' schools, mixed classes are introduced, and the 
principle of co-education is very generally recognized. As a 
result of this recognition of the equality of the sexes, in schools 
as elsewhere, for several generations woman occupies in the 
Society of Friends a place of honor and usefulness which another 
pen than mine has clearly and forcibly set forth uoon this 
occasion. 

Fourth. Friends have been so deeply interested in the edu- 
cation of their children as a primary duty, that, as is observed in 
newly settled countries [See the example of Pennsylvania and 
Indiana, especially referred to in this paper], they have been in 
advance of the community around them in establishing schools, 
and in the professional training of teachers. 

Fifth. Friends, as a plain and practical people, have ever 
cultivated in their educational systems the useful and the prac- 
tical, rather than the superficial and the ornamental. 

CONCLUSION. 

In a general survey of the entire ground covered by this 
paper, we see Friends, at the time of their origin, influenced by a 
number of educated leaders, who had enjoyed the benefit of a 
full collegiate and university training. As this earlier generation 
passed away, and Friends began to depend upon schools of their 
own and teachers of their own training, who had never enjoyed 
the benefits of the higher education, a dearth of teachers who 
were properly qualified for their work intellectually was the nat- 
ural result. As a consequence, through the first part of the 
eighteenth century, there was a manifest decline of education 
among Friends, as compared with the community by which they 
were surrounded. The growing consciousness of this fact, as we 
have seen, gave birth to the Ackworth school, in England, in the 
last half of the eighteenth century, and at the close of the 
century, to Westtown school, in this country. The "Boarding 
School Era" followed, covering the first half of the present 
century, during which the standard of education and the re- 
quirements of the teaching profession steadily advanced. This 
advance has received a new and powerful impulse in the last half 
of the century, which has been characterized by the develop- 
ment of the college idea, so that now the college is no longer 
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what it once was, merely the stepping stone to what was called 
one of the learned professions; but, by the generally practical 
character of its studies, and by the number of electives introduced 
into its curriculum, it has become a real necessity for all who 
would aspire to the higher positions in any of the varied walks 
of life. The minds of Friends, ever a practical people, are now 
becoming thoroughly imbued with this idea, and rich fruit in the 
educational field, in the generation immediately to follow, is sure 
to be the result. 

I cannot close this paper without expressing my great obliga- 
tions to the numerous Friends who have so kindly rendered me 
aid that was.truly invaluable in making a collection of these statis- 
tics, and I should especially mention among these Charles and 
Henry Thompson, of England; President James E. Rhoads* of 
Bryn Mawr; President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford, and Pres- 
ident L. Lyndon Hobbs, of Guilford College. 
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